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, In considering wheth&t subcultural values were 

associated with violence^ it was critlcar to aetermine both the 
precise content of such values and the way in which the subculture 
Interacts with structural forces to affect the level of violence* 
Based on interview and observational materials^ this qualitative 
study fxaminea the role of "machismo" and 4he incidence of gang 
^violence in' the Chicano "barrios" ol: last Los Angeles^ under two 
structural circumstances--*the more common .state of disenf ranchisament 
and the conditions of the- late igep^s and early 1970s in which a 
strong locallj' Jbased political movement existed. More than 25 ^ 
open-ended interviews were c|^ttcted with Chican©! males r aged 15-30^ 
who lived in one of the lastKos Angeles \ barrios and who currently 
participated or had participated extensively in gang activity. For 
all the Chicanos interviewed, *»machismo" taeant "haviag courage"^ "not 
backing down"^ or »»being ready to £ ight", \fiowever ^ vi-olence in itself 
was not directly a "macho" trait* Estrangement fostered a strong ' 
identity with the peer group in the barrioy because the peer group 
was the most readily ^avaiiable source of ' identity • This resulted in a 
strong sense of turf r which in turn greatly increased the "pbtential 
for conflict 'and thus^for violence. The change in group identity and 
in the incidence of violence occurred in the period from late 1967 to 
early 1972, when a strong locally based political moveme^nt succeeded' 
im greatly reducing the level of estrangement, (NQ)' 
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ABSTMCT 



In conalderlng .whetHer subeulturai vriluea are associated with 
violence* It is d^lttcal to detemlne bbfh' the precise content of such 
yalues arid the way in which the subculture knteracta with structural 
forces to^ affect the level of violaneet This paper ±s a qualitative 
inquiry into/ these questions for adolescent gangs in the Chicano 
barrios of last Los MgdleSj the largest camunlty df persons of M^ican 
heritage; outside Mexico* / , . ' 

t The role of . machlSTOO atid the incidence of gang violence are ex^ 
4:^ned under two structural circumstances s flyst j under the. more cotmnon 
st^te of disenfranchiserient, md second, under, the conditions of the 
late, 1960s and earl^r 1970s in which a- strong locally based political 
movemeA existed* The research materials indicate that existing - 
ilterature has generally mlsunder stood the meaning and role of machismo 
in Chicano life, and that the frequency of gang .violence is ^strongly 
dependent on the poritlcal conditions, in the conraiunlty. 
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ESTRMGEHENT, MACHISMO ^ .AND GANG VIOLENCE . 
' . /. ■ ^introduction 1 




. In the Bt^4y Chlcano llfep a majlpr theme has been that of manll^ 
ne$g^ or mao^lsmo. ChlGMio culture, and Latino cultura In ge»erals la 
said to/ place he'ayy einphasls on sex ^r dlffaventlatlon, and an Impor^ 



tant pact of the male role Is gald to be phyalcal aggressiveness,. This ^ 
ifefflphifeis on machlCTo^ has an affinity to eubcuiturai theories of vloiehcep 
e^f^cially those of Wolfgang and' Ferracutl [1967] and Curtis -[197S] . 
hese authors, argue that the apparently high rates of violence among 



liOf minii 



young males i of mlndrity race or etffiilclty results from a positive valua^ 
tlon of physical aggression. In the most recent statement of this 
positions Curtis argues that yoimg blacks and Hispanic male^, in addition 
to aub scribing to ^ the Ideals of. dominant white mlddle^class culturej 
are pa%t of a violent contraculture. ' ^ . <^ 

In considering whether sub (pr contfra) cultural values are; associated 
with violence I it 'is' critical to determine both the precise cogent of 
such values and the way in which the subculture interacts with structural 
forces to affect the level of violence* It is these questions to which ^ 
the present paper Is addressed , in .a qualitative stuSy^ iOf gang violehce 
In the Chic too barrios of East Los Mgales, 

With regard to the content of values^ v& consider whether, In the " 
^ionmunlty studied ^ violence is a cultural value* Specifically, we examine 
the accuracy of the view that physical aggression Is part of ,a machismo 
orientation* Based on Igterview and observational materials, out conclu- 
sion is thkt ma chismo, is a* cultural trait that may contribute to physical 



aggresalpnj ^but only indirectly and under certain structural conditions* 
? More generally p we find no evidence that vlolande in Itself is a cultural 
value In thi# corounlty* , j. - ■ 

Turning tp a consideration of the atrucitural conditions that IncrieaaeT 



' tHa likelihood of violence , we eacamine the emergence arid handling of -efen* 
fllct Erqha situations "underf tw different political conditions ^ First, 
we 'consider the more common state o£ afifairss In which Chicanp youths 
In East Los v^geles eKperienca^^^^.^^^a structurally induced feeling of estrange^ 
mant. This estrmgement foste^is a strong Identity with; the peer group 
in the Imaedlate neighborhood (barrio ) ^ because the peer group la the 
most readdly available source of identity. The consequence la^ a strong , 
.^sense-df ^turf^' which in turn greatly increases the potential for conflict 
*and thus for violence* We then consider the change in group identity 
and in the Incidence of violence concomitant to a change In structural 
conditions* Thia change occurred roughly in the period from lat^ 1967 
to e.atly 1972|, whan a strong Ideally based political movement suc^eaded 
In greatly^ reducing the level of estrangement* ' ' 



Method 
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' ' Given'the inconclusivaness 6f research on subcultures of violence 
[Erlangeri 1974] and given the methodological problems inherent in \ large 
scale ^quantitative studies In this area, an appropriate research siOTategy 
at this time Is one of generation of. theory rather than of hypo the st^ 
testing. The methodology employed for this study was' qualitative ani^ 
inductive* Our analytic strategy followed the general approach of 
Glaser and Strauss [1957] , especially their strategy of constantly 

^ 6 



reevaluactog and refi^ preltolnary idaki in the light of new datai: 
%nd of geeklng data that .would potfentlally challenge emergent under*- 
standings. Howeveri we felt It lniposiible| to generate a parstoonlous 
aKplanatlon covering every caie. 

Our analygls Is baagd on more than twenty-^flve open-ended interviews 
eondudted by one or both of the authors. The respondents were Alcano i 
oaleB aged 15-*3p*who live In one of the barrio e of East Loi ^gelee* and 
who currently participate or have participated extanslvely In gang 
activity. This age range allows an asseBsment of both the contemporary 

1 ' ■ : " . ,' -- . ' * r 

situation and that of the middle, and late 1960i. The paper centers on / 
■ gang youths because they are believed to hav^ the higheat "rate of violence 
j in the barrios . Their fighting is also the most public dnd the siost 

likely to occur in a g^up contSxt. Thus it is possible to cross-check 
. descriptions of altercations and also to solicit the riactlons of dif- 
ferent people who experlegiced the s^e event. This is preferable to 
eliciting responses to hypotheblcal situations. 

Almost ^all present and fon&et gang mrabers interviewed have been 
arrested at least once, and all have been in many gang^related fights, 
some of which resulted In fatalities. Respondents came from, many different 
gangs including' those generally considered to be the toughest in East Los 
t Angeles. Ydjmger reapondents^ei^e contacted through persons working tot 
service agencies and community groups involved with gangs. The criterion 
for selection of these respondents was that iri our contac*ts- judgment 
they were representative of gang members In the barrto* Older respond^ 
ents were reached through a broadei; range of contacts. With the older 



respondents^ our^oBJectiv,&^^Sma^ to iatew±4w men irttW" a' variety of ax^ 
perdences^ subsequent' to their Intense gang Involv^ent, - 



Several of the 
such ai ifiurderi 
e from hustlers 



and has been 
lea over the past 



older r6spontfents' have served prison terms for offenses 
raEJif and armed robbery. Their current occupations ran|« 
and dealers Iri hard nffrcotlcs to a high level program idmlnlstrator. 

Many of the respondents also acted as Infomanta, i:hus generating 
a .large and broad-ranging pool of Inf oinaatlon* A numbe:r of persong with 
a cOTiprehenslve knowO^edge of the conmunlty and the events to be discussed 
in this paper were al^o interviewed as Informantsi thess Included police 
and probation officials ^ coBmunlty progrMa directors, aid political flguree 

.Undertaking the type of research reported here requires well-developed 

* \. " i ■ ' 

ties to the eoranunlty. In this project the cbllabo rating author served 
this liaison function. He was bom in East Los Angeles 

involved with various coBmunity orgaTnlzations in the arp 

■ ^ . ■ 
eight years 4 ■ \}- ' ^ y- 

The Community 

\ ■ ■ ' ^ - ■ . 

^ In East {Lob 'Angeles the nimber of persons of MeKlcan heritage^ 

^" ' \ ^ " . ^ . , ^ ^ i ' _ ' ._ 

numbering one^ million or more,, is comparable j to the population of 

Cfuadalajara o^ Monterey, ^nd Is^ substantially jexceeded only by Mexico City* 
East Lob Angelas Is bordered by Watts on the isouth^ the^ Civic Center on 
the west, Whittier on the easts and Highland Park on the north | the 
majority of th& ^residents of this area are Chlcano, Governmental 
authority iB^dlvrded among several Jurisdictions I part of East Los 
Angelas is a subjection of the city of Los Angeles ^ patct is in the unln- 
corporated area-o^ Los Mgeles County^ and parts ^ce in suburbs of Los 



] togeles, such as San Gabriels El Monte, and Pico Rivera, Many of the 



Chicano residents (eipecially in the barrios near the central cltys where 



a very high j^ercentage of the realdenti In the barrloe are Ghlcano) view 

^ • - ^ ' ■ 2' ' ' - - 

East Los Angeles m a single cofliriunity • The sections nearest ^ the central 

city are the oldest and also the poorest s and In thfpe areas the IncOTe 

per capita and the mean educational level are among the lowest in the 

Los J^geles araaj a^ 

Central Los Angelas (Watts and surrounding area) • ^ i 

- * - ■ ' . _ . 

East Loa Angeles Is divided Into nimierous suboommunltles^ or barrios , 

which are dlfferentlate4 by hatural boundaries such as streets , parks , 

housing projects^ and the like* These barrios are known by^the names of 

such landmarks, e.g*. Hazard (park), Ramona Gardens ^houilng project), 

Dogtown (location of- the main city antoal. shelter). Contrary to common 

.... _^ - . - -^ -. 

Anglo usage, Chicanos use the term barrio to refer to these subcoBmunltlee 
or nelghborhbods , rather than to the co^unlty as a whole. We will follow 
that usage here* . ^ ' ^ / 

) For many youths in East Los.^geles, the first venture beyond the 

> - ■ 

immediate environs of their barrio 'is to go to high school (in which case 

V ■ ■ ^ 

they would stlil be In the East Los Angeles coirmiunlty) or to search for 
work. This is graphically 1 Must rated ^ in several of our Intervlewa. For 
example, one respondent^ now 30 years old and a graduate of UCLA, reporta 
that, except tot having to go to juvenile hall he had not been out of 



East Los Angel 
Q. Wien 



es until heiwas eixteen 



you were In Mateos, downtown LA was only about 10 'blocks 



away',- right? 
A. Right. 
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Q* Did you get to doratown LA? * ; 

A. >-Na. ' . ' ■ ' • = / . 

Q. Not even ten blocks to where all the stores were and all the 
action?: ; . . i ^ 



A,^ No^^^^vfer. Then I was still young lin junior high school], 

Q*^.,..^ow abtfut your older brothers? ' - 

A* I ' guess' they did, I never heard th^ talk about 'it. 



s MEybe - they didn * t then? 



se* I used to go to the LA River and trip out over there/ 
Q, That was four or five blocks,.-niaybep huh? 

A, Yeah* That was the "biggest thrill I ever had at that point.' 

' / ^ ■ ■ ^ ^ ^ ■ ■ . ' ■ 

For mmy deeades male Chicano youths have participated in gangs in 

3 . ii - ■ ' ■■ ^ ■ 

their Jbarrlo * ^ These groups usually take the name of -the barrio » and the 

^' . • ' '\ ' - . ■ * / " ' ■ 

Maintain a high degree of continuity over times ^ Many gangs have kept the 

. 4 , ■ 

same nasie and turf for 30 years or mores In the barrios nearest the 

central cityt most male X^uth belong to the gang in their barrio ^ which 

bonds together all those' who wish to be part of the group, Itl the more 

,af fluent barrios ^ gang. membership is somewhat less conraon* There are sub 

dlvlsons C some •formal, some informal) of each gang, and a member spends 

virtually' all his free ttaie "hanging around" with his subgroup-^-golng to 

a playground/ rapping^ going to a shoWj going to dances, etc*^ Some- 

ttaes these activities lead to phyelcal aggression both within the 

immediate group, and between gangs from different barrios . For this 

raason, the barrios are the target of official and police concern and are 

a relatively frequent subject of local^and at times national— attention 

In the news media. ^ jQ 



V The Meaning of Machlimo' ■ ' 

i ■ ' ' . 7~ — — — • ' ■ . . 

I • • ■ ■ ■■ ^ r ■ r 

J ^ ■ ■ . ■ ' \ ^ 

Studimm at Chicanos and Latin Americans ha^e pXacad gt6at empha^ls^^^^^- =~ 

on maehjLsmo ^^ or raattliness, which is reputed td' be a cultural traCt pr^-- 

' ^ dlspostng men to an exaigprated s^Sfi of honor, hyparsansltlvltyi 

> intranalgiance, saKual promiscuity, callpu«pess-and criialty toward woman^ 

"phyatcal aggression^ and lack of reapecr f or human life [Armonl, l9>2^ . 

^ - I _ _ ^ _-_ _ _ ___'_„_ ^ ^ _^ -. ^ _ . _ ^ __ _ _ 

' ' ■ V . - --- -- ^ . 

^ Burma, ^ 1970; de Names, 1974|. Stevena^ 1973] . . '^Thara la a subatantlal lit-^ 



eratura attacking many of the negative stereotypa^ of Chicanos [s^e eap-^ 



^jeciallyj Hernandez, 1970; Romano, ^.19681 TruJlUov 1974i ^acar 1970]? and^ 



* some which deals with the machismo stereotypa [see, a^g^^j Montiel^ 1971]. 
However J the relationship of machismo to physical aggressiveness has not 
b^en studied directly. " ' " ' ^ " ' ' 

Pot ail the Chlcanpg Interviewed , machismo . means "fiiS^i^g courage'- , 

^ • ^ - ^ ^ . ' ' ■ ' / ' ■ ' ^ V ^ ' ■ ' " 

"not backing down", or "being ready to fight J* Withdfut fur'ther iinquiry, * 
these phrases" would most likely be^ taken as connoting physical aggression. 
However, to our. respondents, violence In Itsalf Is not directly a mgcho 
trait. For eKample, we asked each respondent whether Cesar Chavez— 

^Chicano who eschews all forms of^ physical aggression, goes on hunger fas?s, 
allows himself to^ba arre.stfd, etc*,— had machismo,. Almost all respondents 
knew of ChayeE, :and all of these strongly felt that Chavez does have a good' 
deal of 'machismo and *-thatf he is a very tough person. It Is particuiarly 
noteworthy that most of the respondents stressed that Chavez does Indeed 
fight, and rejected our presentatiori of Chavez as a. man who, wouldn't fight. 
Thus, for our respgndents, fighting, being strongs and having machismo are 
much broaden than simply^ physical aggression,' The following response is 

f representative I ' 



- A* ' He iias it* or he WQuldh't be doing what *he Is doing^^ight now. 

' V , ■ . : ' . / ■ _ . ' 

Q* .^But he's not 'fighting* 

A. He's fightings yeah> he's fighting. " ' . ^ ' , - ; 

Q.. <He's fighting? . - . . - , 

A. Ye's he is* , ■ * 

Qp Not physically* , ^ ' , * ! 

A* Not physically you know. * » v ^ 

5. ' So he' has machismo, and yet rie doean't fight and he^wouldn't ' ^ 
flghG if someone hit him? - * 

A, I don't kflow him persoriallyj /but f rom jwhat I hear about him and 
what I've read ^ about him , I don't think he's (pause) if somebody 
came up to him . and slapped' ,himp/I think he'd try (pause) he 
wouldn't fight bajck.you know, but he'd fight back in words, not 
^ith fists t ^ ' * 



Several of the older respondents resented thi use of the word machis 



mo 



and complained that it was being misused by Anglos, One of the more 
arciculate respondents stated r - 

■ : ^ \ ■ ' ' ^ : ' ' \ ' ■ 

A* Machismo^ means being a man and doing what you have to do^ It 

doesn't mean being bad, just taking care of business—including 
getting a job, and having pride. . 



Q. Does it mean fighting necessarily? ^ 

A, Not to me, or 'to any of the people 1 know/ We get hat slapped 
on us all the' time by the gabachos [whites]* They use it more 
than we do^-'He's a 'macho dude'—We've been stereotyped to death 
on that • . 

There is a big difference between "doing what you have to do'* and 
being physically violent. As the next section will elaborate, machismo 
only leads to physical fighting when alternative avenues to^ maintain ^ 
dignity are flocked, " > /^ ^ 
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^- / ' ' '. * . ' . 

Ax ' .^.I'd go h^e, and speak Spanish at home. And sp^-^j^^^ 
* happened was the nrnxt dfiy 1 would go back to schooi-^i'd for^ 
^ _ gott.en'all the English I had learned/ And so, so,> this all 
' went on for about a year, year arfd a half, y'know, and'thefi, 
' i'^ the principdr, y/know, used to tell me to bend over and^^ 

Q. Why were they punishing you? 

A, Because, because I didnjt underBtand.' I'd get nervous inside, 
y'know, and I would like- be a goof^tfff for the class,- you know 
- what I mean? But I couldn-t really relate to what they, were 
trying to explain — I ^lot' expelled from that -sehool. 
* . /' 
Q. And that was mostly from messing off because you didn*t ^ 
understand whmt was folng on?^ > 

A. Yeah, 'cause I, didn't understand, 'cause I would^ go home and 
speak Spanish and forget about it, i would forget all the 
Engllgh—all the a-b^c* . .whatever i learned from schoql, 

Q. Did that make you feel^kind of bad when you went to school? 

A. Yeah, it sure did, especialiy when they kicked me out of 

school and they told my mother that I was mentally retarded ^ that 
I was never going to be able to learn English. 

Q. Oh, they told you you were mentally retarded? 

A., Yeah, I was only a little guy, y'know^-that i was not going 
to be able to learn English because I was retarded. And ao,^ 
that put like a big strain on me right there. 

Many^of our respondents report a general atmosphere in school in 

which Chicano students were not respected or seen as having much potential. 

They report being talked down . to by teachers, being channeled into shiDp 

rlassea, and being swatted for minor offenses, such as not wanting to hold 

a girl^s hand aC.^ rehear^gal. The general, validity of these observations 

is cprroborated by ohe of our inrormants, .a Chlcan6 teacher who erew 

up in an East Los Angeles barrio, went to goliege, and then taught elementary 

school in Che same barrio . He reports t:hat^ he was quite successful in school 

and collGge and that through that period of his life, he questioned why 



oLher young Chicanos couldn't do for themselveq what he felt he had done 

14 



^for himself t Howeverj once hm became a teacher and got a view of the 

school system frdm the insid^p, 'he fund^entaliy changed his ^evaluattotfr 

pf the process* After a year of teachings his .reaction was "6ow in the 

hpll did I make it?" Asked to elaborate on his fl#st year eKpariences, 

, he rdpJLied: . ^ , • , ^ , 

AV Well, ^' I remember the advice given to me by my supervisor \" 
when 1 was In collegei He said you're going to be a first 
* ^ year teacher; you're gblng to be invblved with people who 
have^been teaching for 15-20 years and they aren't going to 
take kindly to you coming in and telling them how to do that 
and how to teachp You listen, and don't try to come in there 
and change the whole school system* = So, that's really what 
I did, I'd go Into the lounge and I'd listen and I would 
hear stupid remarks by teacher , -.Some of them wanted t& 
treat kinds of different cultures the same way and they 
took no interest in finding out the idiosyncracies of these 
cultures s and how they could hurt kids by not knowing these 
things. I heard comments .like ^ 'Ob-^at a cute little kid. 
They all look alike,' I heard teachers^ying out. in the 
field 'you goddamn MeKican' to^ another teacher who was 
, umpiring. i heard teacljers reprimand kids who were speaking 
Spanish in the hallways .and this was supposed to be a time 
when they were teaching Spanish in school alreadyl I heard 
teachers saying -what do you eKpect of thesfe kids? We can 
Qnly give them so muiehp * / 

Q. What effect do you chink this had on the IcLis? 

A. It was bad. First of all, the level of ^;pectat4pn of the 

teachers is very low, and I Can't see the^^eople^ niaking those 
comments in the lounge and not taking those ffe^llngs Into ' 
the classroom,!? 

The school is just one place where the young Chicano is confronted 
with negative images of his people. From an early age the Chicano has 
been bombarded with the message tha't hls-^ language ^ culture, food, and 
habits are inferior and should be changed to conform to those of the 
AnglOp The mass media have been particularly der&lict' in their portrayal 
of the Chicano and instead have' made heavy use of the **Frito Bandldo*' or 



Lazy Jose stereotypes [Martinez^ 1969, and Morales, 1971], LatBr he is 



' . 12 . ■ 

'/''., 

r . " ^ = ■ ■ ■ . 

/subject to dlscrimifiatlon in the administration of juitlcej employment, 
^^tingp and in. other areas [AlMnzas^964| Glick, iaefrThtaraiency « ^ 
Comiittee, i967|"Motales, ^970, 1972| Naw York Tlmee , 1975| Schmidt, f 

'""-'^ "i 

1970], , . ■ ;j 

* This la note to say that every Chlcano has had the same experience, 
but rather that this has been the most conmion^ experience, over "the. years. 
The domination of Chlcanos has resulted in their feeling that they^re 



living in an envlroraient controlled by an i^glo structUM that th^y 

\ ■ /' 

qannot affeqt. Political action to change these circumstances Is dif- S 

flcult because of gerrymandering and because of widespread fepllnge 

that there Is little prospect that meaningful change will colne about. 

These feelings of powerlessnesSi exclusion, and absence of control over 

14 

the conditions of one-s existence can be summed up as "estrangement," 

As one respondent expressed these feelings • ' 

A. We grew up to be scared of the Anglo, , .Mostly your police 

were Anglo, and the police in the barrio Is always feared; not 
a -friend of the people, but an enemy to beat, to get away from. 
So we all knew the cop. He_ poses a threat^^to us, he could 
take us to jail,,. 

Q, What about the teacher? 

A. The teacher? This is another trip. I read something about the 
teacher you know being very big—when a youngster is 5 or 6 
years old and goes to school, what does he see, he 86©^ a big 
Anglo teacher, and she looks big at that si^e you know. And 
she's the teacher, she's the example of what we^re supposed 
to be, 

I 

The Result of Estrangement 

A major consequence of the estrangement just described is the emer- 
gence of a strong identification with the immediate environm^t—the peer 

■ ■ \ ■ ' 
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group and the barrio . Adolaacent youth particularly are faced with the 
= naad to expand Identity beyond the fatnlly* In th& estranged environment 

the peer group in the barrio ^ who share the saiSe feelings and experiences 

' . ~~' ' . / *' ' " ' " ' ^ 

'I ' ' • ^ . ■ • 

are the most readily available source of Identity. * 

Ou^ Intarvlews indicate that this identification is equal to that with 
the family and Is much more intftise thm that with religion, with poli- 
tical entities (Los AngeleSj California, TJnltedvStates) or, eKcept under 
certa:^ clrciaastancee to be discussed below, wltoh the Chlcano people as 
a whole* Thg following exchangi' %lth a 21-'year-old probationer, talKlng 
about the period Jut t before he was Incarcerated, illustrates how deep 
the attactaent to tha barrio ±m^ 

Q* What I'm, trying to figure out is which was more Important? 

What would y^u consider more^ serious^— an Insult to you or an 
insult to the barrio ^ou were a part of at .that time? 

A, Probably tSe barrio— the neighborhood* 

Q* The barrio was n^or^^' Important? 

.A, Yeah, there's people I've seen who have given up their lives 
for the rieighbqrhqod^ ' I've seen people die*., 

\ ' - ' - 

. rQ, ' ^Literally die? ^ \ 

- .A.^;r' faah, Yelling out like, 'Que Rifas.l' [Long live the neighbor- 
^ A hpqdl] A;id at that time I probably would have been the same 
1 ^ w^y, y'know* 

'^Q* So it waa that important? it was more important than even 
yourself? ^ 

. ! 

* A, Thatjwas the thing, you know, the neighborhood comes first. 
In the '^stranged setting, the gang member who shouts the name of 
his barrio with his last breath haSp from the point of view of the gang, 
shown his courage and dignity l^^ne of the fyew ways open to him. Youth 
In the barrio are rejected by Anglo society,! and that society Is rejected 
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In turn 1^ for it demands that they surrender their cultural Identity ^n 

-•- ■ _ . . ^ . * 

order to gain positive recognition. Thus Tnoat young Chlcanos come^^to 

' ■ / 

rely on the peer group for this recQgnltlon, Our respondents reMrted 



that it is critical that status In the gangl was hased on attrlMtes that 



mgl was uaseu uu au U4 ai^c 

could ba tfaached by anyone^for example, the machiamo qualities of courages 
dignity j and readiness to fight* Since other putlets for d^4onstrat^lon 



of these attributes are blocked in the barriOs the purBuit^ of them is ofter 

in the context of physical confrontation. But many respondents report 

that even in such confrontations the important personal quality ii the 

willingness to fights more than physical prowess per ee* ^ 

A. I went to this other school when I moved. The f irat. ddy J 
went In ^nd right away I started pinpointing who-s who, you 
know™the pecking order type tMng. And the second day" that 
I was there, there was a [grog] alpeady there—little kids, you 
know, you rtn arpimd together. So I was janmedj 'Where you 
from?- and ill that kind of stuff, and he says 'Well you're 
going to have to fight one of us* No not one of us, you're 
going to have to fight this dude* ' I was scared as hell, but 
I h^ to go along with the program. But luckily I didn't 
have to fight*..! didn't have to fight with them but because 
' I wanted to fight with them Iwas accepted by that clique^ 

Q, You didn't have to, but your wllllrignese to fight was sufficient? 
Is that what you just sald™you didn't fight with them? 

A. No, I didn't fight with them. 

Q, Bu^ you said you would? 

A, Yeah, well [I was] ready' to fight, you know, they said well 
you're going to have to fight thir^guy, and I said ok. [The 
incident was broken^up by a teacheraj 

There are many scenarios that push the willingness to fight over the 

brink into actual fighting. Thi most frequent and important instigators 

of gang fights are violations oi barrio "turf," either physically or 

symbolically* The gang establishes control over the physical territory 

that 'constitutes the barrio, and defends it against all intrusions. A 
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teenage male .may be challenged to identify his barrio at anytime* If 
he reBpondSi and identifies his barrio as one that is on unfriendly terns 
with that of the challenger (e) , physical conflircf ^111 ufeually snsue, and ^ 
the fight can escalate to Involx^e large nimbers of young men from the two 
barrios * Gang members also do' not tolerate outslders—eapeclally from a 
rival gang"dating a woman from their barfrlo ^ even if she. is unattached 
and even if they^^eet on other turf* Horowitz and Schwartz [1974] present 
a useful microsociological account of the processes through which the 
concern with turf and with honor can lead to violent clas 



The 



reports of our respondents are similar I 
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A, You know when a kid is down and 1%'you attack the only things 

that he has gol^g^for him, namely his raanllness^^his machlemo™ 
his home boys— ^hls barrio ^ that's all he Kas, When you attack 
that you're attacking him to the quick™what else does he have? 

Q. VThen you cotne into that neighborhood ^ are you attacking, that? 
His manliness i his bagrlo ? 

A, '^That's right* You are challenging him. 

Although the degree of concern with courage and honpr seams to be 
constant^ the conflicts that often resiilt from the effort to maintain 
these attributes are dependent on the existence of estrangement. The* 
following section shows that when the level of estrangement decreases, 
the character of interaction among Individuals and giroups in the b^arrios ^' 

r 

is fundamentally affected, 

* 

Political Action and the Decline of E'strangement 

Much can be learned about normal pattem-s and the basis for them 
when these patterns are disrupted* Such a situation existed in East Los ^ 
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Angeles In the late 1960s, and early 1970s, when there w&s a broadly 
baaed political moveinent - in the community. 

_ - * * » 

The Movment^ " « 



Contrary to the impreesiori of many wf iters, Chicanoe. have been in^ 
volved in political activity directed at changing their life circumstances 
for over a century [seej e.g., Alvarez, 1971| Guzmanj 1968]. However^ 
the period from late 1967 to early,^1972 tnarked a particularly Intense^ 
p^iod 6f political activity in East Los Angeles, a' period that we shall* 
refer to ae the Movement period. The Issues in East Los Angeles were 
similar to those in other pinority comnunltles across, the country-^ — for 
example, Chicano control of the schools and of the soclal^and law enforce- 
ment agencies operating In the community ^ greater recognition of Chicano 
needs by the Catholic Church, and development of economic Independence 
through governmental assistance and through the development of an inde- 
pendent local economic base, BaSlc to^^j^se issues was Chicano pride 
and a quest ^for unity and power* ^ 

Key events during the Movement in East Los Angeles included walkouts 
from the city schools * a moratorium protesting the disproportionate 
Chicano fatalities in the Viet Nmn war, protest of allocation of Catholic 
Church funds^ to construction. of churches in West Los Angeles rather than 
to social programs in the barrios , protests against police treatment of 
Chlcanos , and a protest at a state educational conference. These, events 
involved thousands of ^people* Some protest events culminated in violent 
clashes between police and Chicano demonstrators and bystanders, 

20 ^ 
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The Effect of the Moveinent on Estrangament . 

From\lts Inception the tovement Involved large numbere of Chlcano J 
youth. Walkouts were held at almost evary high school dnd several of 
the junior high schools in the ^onmiunlty, with large nmbers o£ students 
participating. Our interviews indicate that gang members were not^iinmeW 
dlately Involved in iihe Movement^ but many of the gang youth felt that 
thiy were receiving repercussions from the police for Movement activities 
and as a consequence decided to beconp directly Involved- One of- the ? 

■ 1 - " ^ • ' ; 

better^ known Movement leaders reports that prior to the Movement a gulf ; ■ 

between gang memb ers and serious high school and college students had 

existed because - 

,.,The teachers had done a good job of propagandlzlng----that 
if you- re going to be a Igang member]^ that's the wrong way 
to go* tod frhey Isolated that group, and said that group 
I was bad, bad, negative. 

As th^ Movement progressedj not only w^re gang members involved, but 

the relationship between them and others, especially college youth, was 

fundamentally changed ■ 

. It put a whole positive connotation into being [a gang 
member] ^ the thing is that the Movement' said everybody 
is a worker in the Movement ^ no matter who they are. And 
that gave them less social allentations so they could go to 
meetings with college students, whereas before they couldn'tj 
because they felt that definite* alienation* They could go 
to meetings with anybody, 'cause the Movement says, *We 
. need you^^^^C* ■ 'Because you're a Chlcano too, and you're 
not som^^eTrdo. ' 

Thus I there was a perception that there were common Interests that cut 

^ J 

across individual pursuits and that the fate of one was bound up with all 



others in the same clrcimltanceSft 
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.Besides generating unity among^ youth in the barrios s .v^^® Movement 

generated pride and a feeling of power, ^e heightened ^ense of pride 

and Chicano identity 'wae- perhaps pxpressed best by one of our respondantSj 

who was releaeed from prison on a pasi for El Diecieeis d^ .Septieinbre i 

Mexican Independence Dayi , ■ ► i 

A. When I coma out, the Chicano -convict organization calls me 5 
sticks a butwn' on me,; saySj you're with us^ brother blahj 
^blah J , . .They have a parade every year and we'll bring up the - 
ranks. As far aS' I "could look back, ..as far a6 I could 
look backi all I could see was Chicanos.'. *I -ft on a pass from 
Soledad. I sy.ll had to go back to prison* ^ 1 1 was Just out 



on a pass. 



Q. That day? . < ^ . 

A. Ya. You know what, a pride went over me^ I don't think I've 
had it since* 

■ 

Q. You didn't ever get it in a gang fight, or anything? 

.A. No, Just the fact, I turned around and looked and as far as 
my eyes .could see, I'd see nothing but Chicanoe. Young and 
old and* guys that I know from different barrlog . 

The sense of power is shown in an Incident that' occurred early in 

Che Movement,* as reported in one of our interviews i 

Arid 1 distinctly remember — we were picketing, we had our signs'-^and. 
passing out leaflets , the students ' were walking out"Md I dlatinctly 
rgm em ber this gdr] who cane up to me and aaya 'Are ydu sure you know 
what we're doing?' And i looked at her and I says^, 'Yeah, and she 
starts telling me, y'know, they are going to expel \ib and everything. 
And I kept saying, 'They can't expel you. There's [too many of us 
out here. And the more people we get, the greater the fact that 
they can't expel us.' And I told her^ 'Look, Just watch.' And in 
fact when we mat with the principal there were five student repre- 
sentatives that were already chosen, and I iasked hep to come, and 
It was really beautiful, because that was the firsti time, I saw 
students dealing with the principal on an equ^l lev|ei. And they 
were* telling him, 'Hey, 'cause they were coming f|rom a sense of 
power J 'cause the students were out there^ and thesie five were the 
ones that could tell the students to come back, An^d the principal 
knew that, and he sat there and we dealt wl^h the issues on a ne- 
gotiating basis. So that gave us a whole sense of 'power that we 
didn't have before. 
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The Effect of tfap Mov^ent on Gang Violence 

* During the period of intense political activity there was a dramatic 
reduction In the amount of fighting between gangs bnd "between individuals 
\d.thin the gangs, tore Important , there were many Initances in which 
rival gangs worked together for what they saw as a bettement of the 
Chicano coimtmitys According to the Los Angeles Police Department,^ 
reliable quantitative data on gmg--related violen€^are not available 
for years prior to 1973# However^ the decline of violent gang activity 
in the Movement period was recalled by every perso^ working in law en-- 
forcement that we contacted, including the Operations Officer of the 
Gang Squad, Criminal Conspiracy Section, Los Angeles Police Department 
Almost all the older gang members we Interviewed also reported a sharp 
drop in violence during the period. 

In delineating the effect of the Movetnent on gang violence, we must 
differentiate Mong three broad groups of gang members. The first 
group was comprised of those gang youths who were personally invo]bved in 
the Movement (in varying degreas, from serving as leaders to just being 
loosely affiliated). For these youths^ reduction of fighting came from 
the heightened sense of efficacy and from a commitment to tha principle 
that all^ Chlcanos are brothers and should not fight each others In the 
second group were gang youths who, although not* affiliated with the 
Movment, were affected by It because the Movement changed the environ-^ 
ment in which they operated. For example, several of our respondents 
reported incidents in which a peer Intervened to prevent a fight with a 
succeasful appeal to Chlcano unity. The third group was comprised of 



tfiose who were efl»ffentiaily Unaffected by the Movement ^ whose lives went 
on much as before or who iSnored Appeals to unity* The latter group was 
not large enough to affect the overair Impresgion of our respondents and% 
informants that the number of vlQlent altercations decreased iit&rkedly for 
the coiranunity as a whole, Thare Is no doubt then, that the Mbvemen^ had 
profound effects both In terms of the number of people directly and In- 
directly affected and the extent to which they were affected* 

For those diractly Involved in the Movements ^he focus was on 
camalismg^ which literally translated means brotherhood, and which con- 
noted the feeling of pride and unity to our respondents* 

A, CaTOaliamo to me ^uld be having people unite, ba|ng brothers 
to each other, so they can relate to each others know what's 
happening, md to niora or leas carry each other. 

Q* Is that affected by the Movijaiento ? 

A* To tne it is^ because once you're ^amal to sonieone else in 
the Hoviinlanto you've got someone to go with to push that 
Movement^ Xha carnal Ismo Is like sticking together. You're 
united J you're united! That's your ^^rnalismo right there* 

Our respondents reported that the feeling of camalismo existed prior to 
the intense period of the Movement, but It was only expressed on the 
barrio level, and could not be effectively used to defuse a confronta'^ 
tion* Chlcano gangs from different barrios did not cooperate except in 
confrontation with a non-^hlcano groups for examnle, the^ police. During 
the Movement, carnal Ismo took on special significance. Because courage 
and dignity were achieved in other ways through the Movement, barrio youth 
were less likely to take affront at the actions of others. In the follow- 
ing exchange, the Interviewer asked about the effects of the Movement i 

Q, ^ Did that have an effect on the barrios ? 

A, Oh ya, certainly it did. 
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Q. that period? . ' ' ' 

'\ 

" Oh ya, It-s never happened Vefore. Everyone wai saying 

that 'unity Is one* * That was a very emotional pariodj you 
know. «,#At tlmt point peopfe were hungrl*er| you knowi /Liet's 
^et it together J let's get It together. j • 

0. Did it affect you peraonally?.^ - Were- you in' the^gang at that 
period? 

A* Right. WeM go to parties during the Movement ^ like fund-- 
raieers at a certain house. All the gangs would be there. 
If there was an argTOent between one guy and another from 
another barrio the >f Irst thing anyone could say would be 
' * Hey man, don^t go hitting your brother j - |^ the* fight 

! would e^ase right there and then. ' And,^^ey*a go -Forget 

* the barrio and being from Hazard [a particularly rough 

barrio ] and all that bullshit*' ' 

Q, Was there a different kind of identification then? They 
didn't really forget the barrio did they? - 

A* No, But they tried not to use the barrio against one 

another. 'I'll respect your barrio and you respect mine.' ^ 

Q, So it was more of a Chicano consciousnesa? 

A. Right, 

In expanding their identity from the barrio to the broader Chicano 
eomunity several hundred gang memberB joined groups that maintained 
some of the characteristics of the gmg but which were community rather 
than barrio based. The "members of these groups becOTie "soldiers of the 
Movement^ rather than "soliiars of the barrio , This was a way of 
maintaining courage and^lgnlty while tiranscendlng Inte rbarrio confllcte. 
Probably the best exainple of an organization of this type was the Brown 
Berets, 

The gang member who wasn't part of the Movement often found that 
other barrio youth, both in his gang and others, were much less interested 
in fighting. Besides the appeals to camalismo , which during the Movement 
was generally" alt hough not always™successful in diffusing potential 



violence, the general envirDnment in which barrio youth functdoned had 

chmged. The eKperlence of one of our respondents well ^illu^trate& this 

situation. Now in twenties and &tlll very much into the^gang scene, ^ 

he was never a part of the Movement,! he does not have a clear idea of 

what the issues were or why the events took place, and he does not feel^ 

t^at the Movement affected his sense of being Chicano* 

Q, Wh^ you went to junior high* Let's see, that's about seven 
years ago? 

A*^ The last part of '68. 

Q. Clkay. Was that the time the Chlcano MovOTent started going 
strong then? (Yeah) Did that have any effect on anything? 
Did you meet any guys from the MDvement? 



A, No, I never met nobody, the closest thing I ever got to It 
was when I was, ah, when Sal Castro and all tl^"^ students were 
having walk-'Duts at Lincoln. 

Q. That was at Lincoln, right? 

A. Yeah* 

Q, Sal Castro was a teacher there and he was getting transferred 

or something, right? 

0 ^ J: 

A, I,,. I really didn't Imow what happened. I was about in' the 

seventh or eighth grade when that happened* I joined in, too 

Q, You joined in? 

A, Yeah* 

Q, Did: you know what you were Joining in for? 

A, Not really, 

Q, Why did you .join in? ^ 

km I don't know* 'KfiA 

Q, Did you think*,*, did it have any effects on what you, thought 
of yourself in terms of being Chicano? 
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•^1 . '■ : . • . ■ 
^^-< <■ : 

^*t^, ^r#ri^ Tmi l^nw,'€V0rybody eiae you knowp everybody ' - 
r>;|e»iio 3t!^ they were yfel ling out, telling ^the 
^^^^^ r^^M f^it. So feb And aUout 40 of my home boys , 
^^tff^^^ .^^|. th# f^nre 3nd wenC over, and some of thi ' 

^-^^ dllfiH fet t0 Ro over* 

-^it p^jp^Qj one. chat wai unique 

-^^^ f>^V ^5#^^nc between tho^ barrlofl^ even to the 

— ^ mn unAttn^hf?d glH. from another barrio 

.^j.^^^ y*^^ ,1^^ r#!ppondent was asked how he spent his 

- — i:^^ .i^»€nt pariod* the followlrig exchangi ensued s 



: VA7> An r Retting ljpaded;&na picking up broads 



' : uf^rd to f;a down there to the sewer to 

' ^ ^-^ i \\nr^ f n hr nnclng the sister of a guy 
v-^- ^h^ ^-mp 1ti Hn^nrd. [Th^ae two barrioe ^ 
- . s' rs? tn Knot Lon Angelee^ and have had 
^ - ^ ever 30 yenrs^ ] 

' rn rvrr to Clover and not worry 



r^r w-u^n .imi tlmt- dldn- 1 start a fight? 
^ ' ! ry -orcMi't with nobody else, * 

■ . - i 



f f rr^ W4^s a decrease^ In Interpersonal 
1 nvTtivism in the' barrio ^ and that 
>At led ito this effect were the Increase 
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In political eoneclougnais and the feeling^ that Chlcafios were going t6 

change their life conditions for.the hattef i '-^ 

: s.tThe concepts began to filter down throughout the commuhlty, and 
one of the things that we^ kept saying was that*-"to be proud of ? 
youreelf--^'Be proud of Who you are, ' was one thing we .kept say ihg, 
^ But another thing we kept s^ing is thatp. 'We dan do Ifci^ We can , 
'do it, /And we can; change through organiaationj we can change the 
s^stemv' , . ilnstilling a whole feeling of powers th&t heretofore 
- hadn't- been there, ^ - / 

Is the effect on vlolente properly attributed to the new sense of 

power? Poeeible alternative .eKplanations for the reported reduction in 

fighting can be divided into those stressing factors that were external 

to the MovOTent Mid ;those stressing nanpolltlcal consequences of the 

Hovments 

The most likely fadtor outside of the Movement that could account 
for the observed relationship wpuld b oppor-- 
tunltles* If the Movement were to coincide with very favorable economic 
conditions for Chlcanos^ then It would well be that material benefits ^ 
rather than ideological changep led to reduced levels of interpersonal 
violence through reducing the mount of idle tlme^ getting people a bigger 
stake In the system, or whatever, Although^the late sixties was a perioS 
of relative prosperityi^ the economic situation of the Chlqano in the 
barrio r especially that of, the gang yoi as not significantly affected, 

/-^ This is not to deny that the econcniic conditions of the sixties 
may have substantially contributed to the milieu In which the Movement 
developed. But these conditions themselws could not alone be responsible 
because there have been similar periods c: relative prosperity since . 
World War 11^ in which ^ gang violence did not notably change. For example, 
one of our informants, ' who has extatjislve .experlenca worHlng with gang 

■ ' . . ' ■■ •■ * ■ ■ t . 



youth and who hlJnielf Veloa^ younger, rsported 

, that the only f luctuatloti^ he . we a^mre p£ weri: eeaponal , with periods 
of ^intense vlQlence followed by lulla. Having worked with gang youth 
for a long tiinet ^*onr can almost gauge when JLt'a going to^ happen*'- ; 
Incept for the eKterided period at the height of the Mbvepent, he faiew 
of no other pferlod of mete than a few months In which there was a ehatp^ 
decriaie i^ gang fighting in Eaat Los^gfele^t; \ ' 

ihere are several plausible nonpolitical coneequences of the tfoH^-ement 
that eouid.A^e considered a^ contributing to the^ decline In gang vlblence. 
Miller [IfSSj has argued that excltTOent Is one/ of the focal .concems of 
lower-class bilture. One might argue that the activities of %the Hov«nent 
prDvided sufflcieitt excitement so that violent interperipnal action was 
not necessary. But if it ere sijnply the excitement of the Movment that 
was having the tffects then nonparticipants wouid not be affe&ted,^ and"^ 
there would not have been any* reason why appeals to cariiaiismo would stop 
^a^ f iiht^tha^, was about to start as effectively as our evidenee shows they 
^igvil Stoaiarlyr ilt might be argued that the political movement atoply 
.kept people busy s .without regard to the content of what they were doing, 
-^nd thui^they slmpjy hkd leis time to fight. Again, the contrary evidence 
Is that-tha i^ was not that ^Ime-consimilng/ except ^f or the relatively, 

fewi leaders aiid that this ^alternative. eKplanatidn would .not eKpialn the 
effect- on nonparticipants* ; . ^ \ ^ 

It may wall be true that when^ people are busyV they are less likely 
to f^ght, and many barrio progrMs have been based on this premise. Gang 
wbrkers have prdmd ted car clubs ^;*ffiu^l to paint over barrio 

pladas (grafiitlvineludlng the gang name and the name of the person who 
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' drew it) and a wld« variety of recteatloBal prdjects, Howeyery^at; 
^thmBm pTogtmm '^tT^ only Anting thm actual period of activity^ and' th^ 
do hot affect people ^o are not directly invol^rmdm 

f roffi the HovOTent in that they db not change the relationship, of the - 

individual to the outer world or fundamentaJLly chMgs the mlll^ of a ^ 

community* , In a discussion with coiiDtailty leidersp t]he britl« 

farence between the Mpvemant and apolltldai activities was identified 

as the extent of power and cbntroli . , # " ' 

It's different from clubs, murals| all that was .^uat an occupation 
of ttae, and not a head change. Mid it wai different in that [th'e 
others didn't] give any sense of more powers they^just gave a sense ' 
of maybe being worthwhile In something that Is acceptable, * ,Ybu , 
> dldnft have my control your self "no J p other ^people 

letting you do that , y 'know parks and recreation type activities* *, ^ 
The Jtovmerit gava a sense of power , of organized po#er^^ achieve 
certain ends ^ there was a goal and a means * -—- ; 

At the other extreme of/pdlltical Invqlyemeritj a gang member with no . 

involvement in the Movement reported that a ;current program Involving 

members of rival gangs In the painting of murals^ to beautify the comipu^ 

nlty [Ttoe, 1975], ig only effective during its actual hours of operation^ 

and only for those dlrectly> Involved: ' . 

Q* Bid * guys who werei enemies work together on those murals? . 

km I^at. do you mean? * 

Q, Guys who didn't get along with each otherj did they work to^ 
gather? 

A* Yeah. 

In other Words, when that was going on, then guys who would 
ustially fight were*** 

A* ^^en they fight, they fight at nighttime, 

Q, But when they were working on the murals, they wouldn't fight? 

A,^^, Ihat was in the day time, Usually when we fight against / 
each other, it's at nighttime. 
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- ^* ' Conclusion ' 

Ac'the descriptive level, observation of gang fighttt^ would lea^J 
10 the coneltieion thkt an excessive concern ^rtth valued such as courage 
Md ' dignity escalktes trivial af f rbnta Into ma j or phy slcal conf rohta- 
tons. We have shown that iif last Los Angelee thf explanation Is m|ich 
"more ccnpiicated th«i this, and that thle type of topetus to gang fight- 
Ing operates only in an estranged setting. 

Chicano culture places a strong emphasis Qn values such as courage 
and dlpitty for males, but how those values are manifested in behavior ^ 
depends heavily on the broader cont^t in which people function. For 
exmple, a Chicano who Has achieved high status can use tfi© perquisites" 
d^f that status In much the sroe way that hi 

might use .physical prowess. One of bur reBpondents, who now holds a 

high administrative poeltion with a major OTployer in Callfomiat reports 

the following encounter i 

Last night...! was in a bar. . .sit tii^ with this young attractive, 
red*hairedi vary falr-sklnnedi vei^ lovely girl. .Axid these guys 
are giving her big eyes and so forth.^ The first/thing I think about 
is that these oleums are showing disrespect to me, I don't know 
who they think they arei or who they think *I am^ but I don't have 
to put up with that shit. So one; of them comes over and starts 
talking ;, to me and says, 'Oh hi, how are you doing? Haven't 1 seen" 
you, aren't you from around here, all this shit. Until finally 
he finds out"he asks what 1 do and I tell him, and for some 
reason^ I hand him a business card, and than 1 got the ;^ impression 
at that point that suddenly he sees that the card is fairly Im^ 
prassive. He sees that 1 an somebody. And he backed off. I' 
remember telling [my date] that I'm sure they thought 'What's 
the Chicano doing with that nice woman. What Is he?' I was 
dressed fairly nice. Suddenly all that started coming back to me. 
The whole idea thati goddamn It, how long do I have to keep flght-^ 
ing this issue. ...1 guess I Just wanted to show [him] at that 
point that I was as articulate, if not more than he was, ^ 
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virtually the only ttoe within the mraory of our reapondents 
or Informants in ,which>thera wa^ a viabla opportunity for the ^presalon 
of courage and dignity outrfide of the gajig setting for the masses of 
Chicano youths was duripg the MovetQent period of late 1967. through early 
1972. During this period identity with the broadat coiranunity becme 
prlinary and a sense of powet to Influence the institutions affecting the 
coimnunity emerged* As a result, gang'^reiated violence decrBaaed markedly* 

In the past four year i the^ntenslty qf the Moyement hafe lesiened* 

The last, ttovement events attracting thousands of people bccurred in lat 

1971, and ended in vioient confrontations with the police [Morales, 1972]. 

Renttiants of the Movemant live on, but the s^nsa of power hag lessened -2 

corisiderably, and with-it the community identity tMnscendlng that of 

the /Individual barrios * As ona of the Jtovament leaders, qbsarvad in an 

Interview: ^ 

Vim thought the limits of the struggle were iust getting Chlcanos 
together and then everything else would follbw* Now we have 
graatar Information tt> work behind, and we raallze that that's not 
tha oasei We can still effect change^ but it's going to come thtough 
different (directions* * *Now we still have potential power but I 
, think j/e're more realistic* . 

A sense of estrangement has returne4* and evafi though appeals to caroali^MO 

can sometimete be,. effective, gang violence has been on the upswing* ^ Our 

» '"if.. 

respondents and Informants iBStiinate that In 1976 ^lie flegree of vlolance . 

. is worse. than In the early 'sixties* . ' 

J • Our ^n^hasls on the Importance of pblttic^l .activity in understanding 
. " * , _ ' - ' ' ' " 

the social context in' which gangs function Is consistent with a perspective 

recently urged on students of gang life by Short ; [1974| 19763 ^ although 

we come to different conclusions. ., Short reminds us thats 
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It is aKlOffiatie that every group ii shaped by Iti, externar anvlron- 
ment, but the dependence of gangs in this respect ""saras especially 
. great [1976j'150], 

■ ' ■ ■ ' ' ' ' . • = . • . ' . ■ . - ■ 

In addition he relates changes in gai^ activity in Chicago in. the 1960s 

/ to pblitical davfelopmeiitB at the national and Ibcil levels* In East Los 

Angeles in the late sixties and early seventies (and today as well) 

political awareness among Chicanb gang youth differed from that snong 

black gang members in Chicago in the periods reported. on by Short; Short 

V- - _ ... . ' ' ' . \ / • 

reports that in the late fifties ahd early sixties , his research, gro 

..shad been Impressed with the lack of political and social aware* 
ness and iivolvement dliplayed by the black gang boys, despite 
feverish political and civil rights activities,, .and the etnergence* • • 
of activist, organist ions [1976 r 133], ' ^ : ; 

Short also surmises that a similar abaence of concern existed in black 

ghettos in the/'late siKties, a pfrlod cOTiparable to that which we studied 

in Los Ait^ales and cites several other studies in support of this 

view*^ He cd^cludea^ thereforfep that 

Status threats are played out on a day^to^d^y basis, on the street 
and in other contexts. The trappings of -|p3nnal organizationj even 
when combined with incentive to rally arouTO business enterprise 
or improvement of the lot of one' s. fellows is unlikely to compen^ 
sate for these problems [1976s 143], ' 

In East Los Angelas we found not only a much higher level of politic^^ 

awareness^ we alsoi'found that, when combined with a -sense of unity and 

power, fundamental, changes in the perception and handling of status threats 

could ensue, (As the^ Chlcanos of East Los Angeles did not have the 

business opportunities open to the "supergangs" of Chicago, we cannot 

coifflflent on the possibilities in this regard,) 

How broadly ean our findings be generalized? Other groups for 

which we have data are black gangs in South Central Los Angeles, and 
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iimates of the California prison system, and^ur findings there are 
19 

atailar. itoreoverj gang violence may be an example of ^hat^^jwell 
deftoes as the "claesic delinquent aet"p an act that from society's / 
point of view ssctis negativietiCp malic ipus, and /or nonutilitarian, - 
Harwell argues that these types of behavior are prevalent among aHol- 
e scents because "the adolescent 1§ comparatively powerless at a time when 
the importance of power is being tapressed on him as never before" 
[1966: 40] g To the extent that our findings are generalized, they point 
to a need for linking/ theories of deviance to' theories of power and its 
distribution* 




NOTES 



■ ^htB study ottgttiiXly was funded to undertake a large scale sMapls 
eurvey of attitudes toward %hd^cperleiice with Interparfaonal vlolatice. 
Nunaerous prpblsma with this design were ericounAred when we moved to 
the data collection stage. First , evidence began . to mount that a s tan** 

. ^ . ^ •.■ ■ ■ - • ' \ . ' ^ •■ / . : '^'^ 

dardlzed research ^InstOTment would not ba tha most valii or effisctive 

method of collectliig data'on vlolenca. We founds for Instancep that the 

"off**the-record" comments made during or after the InterVlaw seemed 

much more parceptive and were much more valuable In informing our' thlnkln 

This was true even with *opan^anded Items ^ unlass eKtensiva probing and 

discussion took place, . 

dditlon, it appeared that there would ba a minimum household 

nonrasponse rate of 35 percant and that It would be virtually Impossible 

to intarviffl? street corner mens Finally * we determined ^ that. it would 

be.wtremely difficult to put together a staff of indigenous interviewers 

but that without Interviewers closaly tiad to the conmunlty the coopara-^ 

tloQ of respondenta would be difficult to secure, 

2 

This Is evidenced in part by several widely supported attempts to 
incorporate the area as an Independent city, For reasons largely un-* 
related to cpfimunlty identification, the area that would be Incorporated 
included only the city and county Jurisdictions, 

. - ^ 3 - - . ^ .■ ■ ■ ' ' • 

The work by Grebler ,et al, [1970] is the most comprehensive sta- 
tistical review of the situation of Chicanos and their socioeconomic 
status vli I vis "nonwhltes"* For a series of reviews critical of the 
approach, but not the data of Grebler et'al., see Social Science 
Quarterly [1971], | ' , 



'^Continuity of the gangs over time can be 4een in the 
our obsaryatipns to thoee of McWilllMis [1968] In the 1940 
S 



There are similar groups of fraale youthp a dlecusslon of which 



is beyond the scope of this paper* Some of these groups a 
with male groups and some are autonomous # - 

■ 6 ' "'=■"'.'■ ' , 

For a dlscuseion^of black ghetto street life, which 

■ ' . . .' . ', , ' ' . ■ * 

street life in the barrios of East Los Mgeles, see Banner 
7 



eimilarlty of 
s, 



re affiliated 

is stoilar to 
g [19691. ' 



s of the com^ 
reat Journal 



One of the more, recent nationally circulated feature 
inunlty and its gmgs was a front page story in the Wall St 
^Gottschalk, 1975]* 

The term machlsmb has carried over into general disduaslons of 
"male culture" arid is also frequently involked in discussions of Inter- 
Personal violence I even when Chlcanos or other Latinos are not actually 
the subject of study* See^ for example, Ball*-Rokeach [1973] and Wolfgang 
and Ferracuti [1967]* 
9. 



Also sometimei the authors' to wh6m the stereotypes a 
deny that this was their intention. See, e.g*. Heller [19 
10 



On Los Angeles in particular, see United States Cpnimisslon on 



Civil Rights [1968, 1971], Heller [1966: 45-^54], Heussenst 
and'Kerby [1968], For discussions of educational dlrcrlml 
Chlcanos J.n general see Car-ter [1970], Cross and Maldonadci "Tl971] , 



re attributed 
69]* 



amm [1972] , 
nation against 



Ericksen [1968], National Educational Association [1966], 
[1966]. ' ' \ ■= V; ' \ _ 



and Parsons 



^^Even today very few schoo^difetrlcts offer bilingual progrMS 



and even fewer offer blcultural eOTcation. In recent years, there 
jhave been several attempts /to change this situation by appealing to 



the courts under the squal protection docttinei the results have been - 
mlKedp Recent legal developttents are discuesed in Grubb [1974], and 
Johnson [1974]. / ^- . ; , 

For a glmilar report on ghetto education In another city see 

Kozol [1967], : J 

■ ■ 13 -^^ - - \ ' ^ ^ " ' 

The Qitations here are limited to wprke dealtog T^lth Chlcanoi In 



Los Angeles and other urban areas | migrant laborers are, of course , 
subject to even greater barriers* See, e.g. » HcWllliams [1969]. .- 

14 - 

* Our concept of estrangCTaent Is close to Seeman's [19S9] concept 

of powerlessness* We do not use Seeman's term bee auae we feel thafr his 

does not capture the feeling of being .excluded from dominant society and': 

separated off as different* Notep however^ thkt the type of estrangement 

our respondents eKperleneed Is different from those that Seeman terms 

self*- and cuitural-estrangement* Our concept is also different from that 

of anomlp, which has so often been used In explanation of deviant be^' 

havior. Especially for DurkheJiri [1951], and to a lesser extent for 

Merton [1957, 1964], anomle refers to a breakdown in processes of social 

control. . * ^ ' . . 

■15 - - - 

The similarity between the processes observed by HorowltE and 

tfiose reported to us holds In spite of differences In the type of .group 

studied and In the. economic level of the coimnunity, Horowitg and Schwartz 

■ 

studied youths in a "club" p while we studied gang youth. In East Los 
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Angeles there kre alio groups called club a that have tnany of the, smim - 
characteristics as the club studied by Horowitz^ and 'Schwartz, The clubs 
are jeinei by. yputh^ho are more affluent and more oriented to the; ^ilo 
culture. The same seems *'tq be -the case in Chicago^ where Horowit? and ; 
Schwartz report that the cluhl members come from a comttunity meeting 
"the basic requirements for Inclusion Jji. ,*the socially respectable and 
politically significant segments of the working class" [1975: 245]* ^ As 
Grabler et al. [1970] shoWp such a conmunlty is substantially better off 
than the overwhelming majority of Chicano communities in the United States* 

Because of their rejection by Anglo society our respondents do not ex-- 

^ ' . • ■ . * 

perieriee the normative ambiguity emphasized by Horowitz and Schwartz i 

^^The Chicano movment in Los ^geles is discussed in Ericksen 
[1968], Gpie0ri[1971a, 1971b] , Qugman [1969] , Heussenstaimi [1972] , Kerby 
[1968]* I.OPM [1970], Morales [1972], Newsweek [1971], Tlme^ [1970], and 
Torgerson [1968]> On the Chicanq Movement mora generally^ spe Aguirre 
[1971] , Blamer [1971], Bongarta [1969] , Madrld-Barela [1973] , Mufloi [1972] , 
Penalosa [1970], and Womack [1972]* . , 

^^Tan other persons in law enforcfanent were contacted including 
several of ficirs and supervisors In Youth Authority parole offices in 
East Los Mgeles and the assistant director of Los Angeles '^^County /Proba- 
tion. ' , ' ' . ■ ; ^ 

^^This ife in part due to the greatly increased availability of 

weapons. As one of our respondents reportedi - 

^ We used tp have chain e and knives in our lockers .and everything, 
we didn't' used to carry them with usip**.*At least you had a .chance 
with a chain and a knife, Witli a gun, you don't have any kind 
of chancer - ■ 

19 1 

A report of these findings Is in preparation. 
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